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LABOR PROBLEMS RETARD BURMA'S ECONOMIC GROWTH* 





Introduction 


Despite government efforts, the growth 
rate of the Burmese economy is slow and 
the standard of living remains at a 
low level. Shortage of skilled man- 
power, high unemployment, inadequate 
incentives, friction between labor and 
management, and lack of foreign exchange 


are the principal causes of lack of 
progress. 
Political instability and minority 


unrest were cited by the army to justify 
its seizure of power in March 1962. 1/ 
The constitutional government was re- 
placed by a revolutionary government 
under General Ne Win and the Burmese 
Socialist Program Party. This govern- 
ment has created a socialist state. In- 
dustry and trade have been largely 
nationalized, labor unions and strikes 
have been abolished, and many Chinese 
and Indian managers and skilled workers 
have been forced out of employment; 
hundreds of thousands have left Burma 
and most of them have been’ replaced by 
ethnic Burmese. Some working conditions 
have been improved, but at the cost of 
an inefficiently managed state enter- 
prise and distribution system and 
rapidly increasing consumer prices. 

The Government believes that the 
solution to its labor and production 
problems lies with new and more effec- 
tive organization rather than material 
incentives. However, reorganizations 
to give workers a more direct role in 
management ("democratic socialist man- 
agement") appear to have been unsuccess- 
ful in stimulating production. 


Income levels remain low 


Some growth of income has been achiev- 
ed since 1962, but, as measured by per- 
capita real income levels, the standard 





*By Donald Bell of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 


of living in 1969 was below that attained 
in 1965. (See table 1.) Government 
statistics indicate that gross national 
product reached a high point in 1965, 
declined, and then rose again by 1969 to 
a level 3 percent above the 1965 level. 
However, population increased by 9 per- 
cent during this period. The decline 
in living standards is particularly 
noticeable in urban areas; most farmers 
do not depend on a monetary income. 
Contrary to government expectations, 
little change is expected in per capita 


income in 1970, largely because state 
enterprises have failed to operate at 
a profit. 


Shortages of skilled manpower 


Between 1963 and 1965, many aspects 
of production were nationalized. Na- 
tionalization added heavy administra- 
tive burdens to those already borne by 
the civil service, and the elimination 
of nearly all foreign participation 
deprived the country of its major source 
of skilled manpower. Inexperienced 
military officers and government offi- 
cials attempted to master the skills of 
production and management. 2/ Thus, 
the greatest initial obstacle to in- 
creased industrial production was lack 
of adequately trained and experienced 
management and skilled manpower. Al- 
though there have been government-run 
training programs and training has been 
given on the job, some training at the 
managerial level has consisted of ideo- 
logical indoctrination which did not 
meet the need for greater’ technical 
competence. 3/ 

Similarly, the nationalization of ex- 
ternal and internal trade in 1964 re- 
placed thousands of Indian and Chinese 
traders with inexperienced civil serv- 
ants, and disrupted internal trade in 
particular. Even trade normally in 
Burmese hands was nationalized. This 
state-run distribution system in recent 
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Table 1. Indexes of population, national production, and average annual per capita income, fiscal years 1962-691 








[ 1964-65=100 | 
Index of Index of 
Fiscal year Index of national average per 
population production 2/ capita income 2/ 

19G2.cccccccccccccees 94 83 82 
1963. cccccccccececces 96 91 88 
1964. ccccccccccccccecs 98 89 86 
19GS ccccccccscccccces 100 100 100 
1966 .ccccccecseccscccese 102 94 87 
1967 .cccccccceccccess 104 89 82 
19GB... cccccececcccese ° 107 97 90 
1969 .cccccccccccccsce 109 103 94 














1/ Fiscal year ends September 30. 

2/ The indexes are based on national 
product and income in constant fiscal 
year 1965 prices. 


years has been inefficient because of 
the low level of imports as_ well as 
failures of production. Asa _ result, 
the Government has been forced to allow 
some private trading, particularly in 
textiles. 


Unemployment 


Ranging from 6 to 10 percent of the 
labor force of 10.5 million persons, 
unemployment is high, even though only 
100,000 were registered as unemployed 
in December 1969. It is particularly 
high among high school and university 
graduates. 

The educated unemployed, largely grad- 
uates in liberal arts and law, have 
been a chronic problem for Burma. The 
Revolutionary Government used a selec- 
tive hiring policy to weed out those 
graduates who might be opposed to the 
existing socialist ideology. Further- 
more, since the Government in recent 
years has nationalized the bulk of pri- 
vate industry, almost all opportunities 
for employment outside agriculture now 
are limited to the public sector, and 


Source: Union of Burma Revolutionary 
Council, Report to the People _ on the 





Revolutionary Government's Budget Esti- 





mates for 1969-70, Rangoon, 1969. 





the ideological standards of the regime 
frequently are considered in the hiring 
of new graduates. 

Recognizing the seriousness of the 
increasing unemployment among univer- 
sity graduates, the Government recently 
introduced a program to find jobs for 
5,000 such graduates. Those selected 
will be given on-the-job training in 
government departments where vacancies 
exist and must be willing to work any- 
where and in any occupation needed. 
Probationary appointees will receive a 
uniform basic salary of K125 (US$26) a 
month. On completion of the probationary 
period, they will be given an examina- 
tion to determine their qualifications 
for permanent appointment. The level 
of their salaries will be adjusted 
accordingly. 4/ 

Another effort to utilize educated 
manpower at little or no cost’ to the 
Government is implied in recent reports 
that "voluntary" student labor is to be 
utilized at Youth Work Camps. About 
1,230 students volunteered this year to 
work in agricultural and rural develop- 
ment, public works, and steel and tile 
factories. 5/ 
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Lack of incentives 


Although the Government 
working conditions 
it has failed to provide adequate 
material incentives, particularly for 
managers and skilled workers. The Gov- 
ernment contends that workers now own 
the means of production in nationalized 
industries, and are no longer "exploited" 
by foreigners. Thus, the expanded bene- 
fits andrights which they have obtained 
impose a responsibility to work hard in 
their own interest. 

The Workers' Fundamental 
Responsibilities Law of 


has improved 
in certain areas, 


Rights and 
1964, which 


codified existing labor laws for non- 
agricultural employees, provides for 
improved employment security, old-age 


pensions, illness and disability bene- 
fits, workmen's compensation, "decasual- 
ization" of temporary workers, and 
holiday leave for non-civil-service 
employees. 6/ (The Government's efforts 
to increase employment security include 
abolition of daily wages for some gov- 
ernment employees such as teachers, who 
are now on a regular payroll system. 
Security for casual workers was improved 
by requiring employers to provide 3 
months' separation pay.) In a somewhat 
different approach to productivity im- 
provement, section 72 of the 1951 Fac- 
tories Act was repealed to allow women 
to work from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. 7/ Be- 
cause of the progressive nationalization 
of most industries, nearly all workers 
have become employees of state enter- 
prises and now receive benefits such as 
social security, formerly confined 
largely to civil service.employees. On 
the other hand, in 1969 the Government 
increased the retirement age for all 
government employees from 55 to 60 years 
and increased from 25 to 30 years the 
length of service required for retire- 
ment on full pension. This requirement 
may reflect the Government's awareness 
of the need for greater productivity 
after extension of the nationalization 
of industry in 1968-69 to cover most of 
the remaining private industries. 

The minimum wage forthe least skilled 
government workers was’ established as 
K40 (US$8.33) per month in 1948. This 


wage originally served as an example 
for private industry to follow, but 
since most industries have been na- 
tionalized by the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil, 8/ it now applies to most indus- 
trial workers. The basic minimum wage 
has not been revised upwards, but a 
K42 (US$8.75) cost-of-living allowance 
was added in the midsixties which 
increased the monthly rate to K82 
(US$17.08) per month. 9/ Subsequent 
increases in the cost of living have 
not been taken into account, although 
the Government is considering reintro- 
ducing bonuses. rather than increasing 
the minimum. 

The Revolutionary Council's policy 
in process of nationalization has been 
to raise wages for unskilled workers to 
the minimum levels paid government em- 
ployees in similar categories and to 
lower those of skilled, managerial, and 
professional personnel to conform to 
the Government's wage scale. Thus, 
managers of the People's Stores (shops 
nationalized in 1964) were paid K144 
(US$30) a month in 1969 compared with 
previous salaries of K960 (US$200) a 
month under private ownership. As a 
result, the stock in government shops 
is frequently diverted to the black 
market and most of the shop employees 
share in the profits. 10/ 

Unskilled workers in R&ngoon earn 
about K122 (US$25.42) a month, while 
expenses for a family of five run up 
to K195 (US$40.63) a month. (See table 
2.) Consequently, moonlighting in 
part-time jobs is prevalent, and many 
workers depend on the employment of 
their wives and other family members in 
order to meet expenses. 

In the rural sector, landlords have 
been dispossessed, and farmers now have 
the opportunity to own land and to ob- 
tain loans at low rates of interest. 
The 1963 and 1965 Land Tenancy Acts pro- 
hibit the collection of rent on farn- 
land, and make tenants the virtual 
owners of the land they work. Farmers 
are expected to sell their rice and 
other crops to the Government for low 
fixed prices; the Government then sells 
this rice at home and abroad at higher 
prices and uses the surplus’ to finance 
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Table 2. Cost of living! for family of five, fiscal years 1965 and 1969 




















(In kyats 3/) Percent 
Place or area increase, 
1965 1969 1965-69 
RAMNBOON cc cccccccesccesescesccecece ee 141.63 195.87 38 
Other tOWnS..cccccccccccccccccsscces 109.15 161.55 48 
Villages.......-. ccc cepecccccccccces 50.87 70.47 39 
Whole country: 
"Average" household expenses 
(Minimum standard)......eeeeees ‘ 134.52 178.46 33 
Whole country: 
"Average" household expenses 
(Decent standard--probably 
for the middle-class group)... 234.49 262.65 12 





1/ Includes only expenses for food 
and housing. 

2/ Family includes two adults and 
three children. 

3/ K4.80°US$1. 


Note: Cost of living for 1 month in 
particular years of commodities avail- 


its operations. Under these circum- 
stances, farmers lack incentive to pro- 
duce more, and tend to keep more rice 
at home in anticipation of a better 
price on the black market. As a re- 
sult, for several years the Government 
has had a much smaller surplus of rice 
for the export market, and essential 
imports have had to be curtailed due to 
the shortage of foreign exchange. 11/ 
The Revolutionary Government has 
largely rejected the use of monetary 
incentives, including bonuses and over- 
time pay. In the use of incentives 
Burma lags behind Russia and countries 
in Eastern Europe. 12/ Workers and farn- 
ers are expected to be satisfied be- 
cause they are no longer "exploited" 
by foreign businessmen, moneylenders, 
and landowners. The Government’ tends 
to disregard material incentives as 
inducements for greater productivity, 
because the nationalization of most 
enterprises has allegedly made workers 
"owners, supervisors, and laborers at 


able in the People's Stores and in the 
open markets. 


Source: Union of Burma Revolutionary 
Council. Report to the People _ on the 





Revolutionary Government's Budget Esti- 
mates for 1969-70, Rangoon, 1969. 








the same time"; therefore their rights 
and responsibilities are inseparable. 
The Government has tried repeatedly 
to convince farmers and workers that 
the means of production are now their 
own, and that it is their responsibility 
to work harder. 13/ 

The Workers' Fundamental Rights and 
Responsibilities Law of 1964 estab- 
lished both the rights and the respon- 
sibilities of workers. The rights in- 
clude provision of safe working con- 
ditions and educational, social wel- 
fare, and recreational facilities; re- 
sponsibilities include care in the use 
of machinery, maximum effort toward in- 
creasing productivity, and the promo- 
tion of unity among workers and farm- 
ers. 14/ In contrast toworkers' rights, 
responsibilities are not legally en- 
forceable, but serve as a guideline of 
what the Government expects of employees 
and workers in state-owned enterprises. 

The Government believes that if 
workers perform their responsibilities 
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well, mational production and income 
will rise and at the same time workers' 
incomes will increase. 15/ However, 
national production and income levels 
are expected to increase before income 
levels of the average worker can be 
raised. Actually, as noted above, pro- 
duction and income levels are rising 
only slowly, while prices have been in- 
creasing at a more rapid rate in recent 
years. 

The Government relies on exhortation 
and political indoctrination of workers 
as primary incentives to increase pro- 
ductivity. It also rewards outstanding 
workers with medals, special status, 
and privileges (such asfree vacations). 
However, only a small number qualify 
for the vacations, and the attractive- 
ness of these is reduced considerably 
by the fact that much of the workers' 
vacation time is spent in lectures on 
how to achieve higher production and 
tighter discipline. 

In 1968-69, a new incentive program 
was adopted in agriculture involving 
government procurement by means of bar- 
tering consumer goods for rice. The 
result was a higher level of procure- 
ment of rice than that of previous 
years. Higher rice production and 
Stricter enforcement of laws against 
illegal sales were additional factors, 
howeyer. 


Lack of labor-management 
cooperation 


Friction between workers and manage- 
ment, a chronic problem in postwar Bur- 
ma, has manifested itself in poor dis- 
cipline, which results in absenteeism, 
waste, and high production costs. Lack 
of discipline among workers is due in 
part to a lack of adequate incentives, 
particularly for management and skilled 


workers whose earnings have declined 
in relation to those of the unskilled 
worker, and in part to the failure of 


workers to take their new responsibili- 
ties as seriously as they take their 
increased benefits (rights according to 
the law). Inefficient bureaucratic 
machinery and management's disregard 
for workers' interests also have pre- 


vented good labor-management coopera- 
tion. Even the farmers have complained 
about arrogant and arbitrary treatment 
by the bureaucracy. In addition, the 
assignment of army officers to managerial 
positions has increased labor-management 
difficulties; the army officers receive 


favored treatment in purchases from 
state-run stores. 16/ 
To alleviate the lack of discipline 


among workers, the Government proceeded 
with the establishment of the long de- 
layed Workers' Councils and Peasants' 
Councils. Originally proposed in 
1963, 17/ workers' and peasants' coun- 
cils were established under the guidance 
of the Burma Socialist Program Party in 


1968 and 1969, respectively, after 
several years of preparatory annual 
seminars for workers and farmers. Two- 
thirds of the members at the higher 


township and central council levels are 
elected by the workers and farmers ‘in 
the basic village units; many of those 
elected have had previous ideological 
training or indoctrination. The Govern- 
ment appoints the remaining one-third 
of the members of the higher level 
bodies. Essentially, the government 
members form the leadership cadre in 
the councils. 

The councils are, designed to give 
the members a means of expressing their 
complaints and a forum in which to make 
suggestions for solution of their prob- 
lems. In practice they are a means 
for government indoctrination of the 
workers and farmers. Their resolutions 
are important because of the quasi- 
political nature of the councils, which 
are tied into the party structure. 18/ 
Members of the central councils fre- 
quently are exhorted to teach and en- 
lighten members in basic units. 19/ 

The Central People's Workers' Coun- 
cil (CPWC) holds semiannual meetings 
which usually deal with questions of 
organization, production, discipline, 
and welfare, but not with wages and 
working hours, except insofar as these 
are a part of the work and disciplinary 
rules. 

In the initial semiannual 
of the CPWC in 1968-69, 
plaints were made 


meetings 
numerous com- 
regarding worker in- 
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discipline and inefficiency, and the 
corruption and incompetence of bureau- 
cratic officials, who are responsible 
for maintaining discipline. Some senior 
management officials were accused of 
discriminating against members of the 
Workers' Councils. 

As one of its first projects, inorder 
to fill gaps left by the Workers' Funda- 
mental Rights and Responsibilities Law 
of 1964, the CPWC prepared a new code 
of work discipline. It was designed 
partly to iron out differences in work 
rules in different industries, and 
partly to strengthen discipline. The 
code covers recruitment, hours of work, 
overtime, wages, days off, leave, and 
expected duties, in addition to disci- 
plinary actions such as suspension and 
transfer. The code, which provides 
semiofficial guidelines for workers and 
management, has been implemented 20/ 
since 1968. 

A second project of the CPWC was the 
establishment of Joint Coordination 
Teams, composed of worker and management 
representatives. These units, situated 
at factories and worksites, are designed 
to promote "socialist democracy manage- 
ment" i.e., better worker-management 
relations. 21/ 

In spite of the new Joint Coordina- 
tion Teams and the new code of "work 
discipline," discord between workers 
and management has continued. At the 
fourth meeting of the CPWC in October 
1969, resolutions were passed calling 
for the “abolition of undesirable 
bureaucratic practices." A resolution 
on organization suggested the gradual 
replacement of "bureaucratic machin- 
ery" 22/ by a “socialist democratic 
machinery." In other words, the People's 
Workers' Council wanted amore important 
role in management than the Joint Coor- 
dination Teams allowed. 

At the fifth meeting of the CPWC in 
April 1970 the Chairman stated that the 
Joint Coordination Teams Committees 
were promoting "socialist democracy 
management,"' and had met with both 
success and failure. He admitted that 
waste persisted and that goods pro- 
duced were "mostly of poor quality even 
though expenses are high." 23/ There- 


fore, workers and management were ex- 
horted to realize that they are all 
workers and should cooperate in increas- 
ing production and decreasing waste. 
Members were informed that Workers' 
Council representatives had already been 
given a role in management of some 22 
central government organizations, as 
well as in provincial and local admin- 
istration. This move was part of the 
reorganization aimed at abolishing the 
evils of bureaucracy. In addition, 
members were assured that production 
and distribution problems would be alle- 
viated by a proposed organization of a 
system of producers' and consumers' 
cooperatives. 


Conclusion 


Although labor problems have dis- 
rupted production and distribution, 
even after the formation of the Workers' 
and Peasants' Councils, the adoption of 
anew code of "work discipline," and 
the formation of Joint Coordination 
Teams, the Revolutionary Government be- 
lieves that effective organizational 
work is the key to the success of the 
Burmese Way to Socialism. 24/ Thus, 
the Government has recently begun a re- 
Organization of the bureaucracy, in 
which workers' representatives are in- 
cluded in the management of various gov- 
ernment departments. New organizations 
such as_ producers', consumers', and 
savings and loan cooperatives have been 
introduced also. 25/ These changes are 
designed to give the workers a more 
direct role in management of production, 
distribution, and governmental adminis- 
tration ina further effort to apply 
the principle of "socialist democracy 
management."' Apparently the Government 
hopes to improve worker morale by 
promising workers a greater role in the 
management of the country's economy 3 
however, in practice, the management of 
the new organizations has not provided 
the workers with an effective role. 
Thus, certain foreign observers 26/ be- 
lieve that until the Government is 
willing to be more realistic in solving 
its economic problems, by means of 
meaningful incentives and the develop- 
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ment of efficient management and skilled 
technicians, the prevailing low produc- 
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LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN ZAMBIA 


BEFORE AND AFTER INDEPENDENCE* 


Editor's Note: 





Most of this article is based on in- 


formation from a recent publication of tthe Development 
Division of the Office of the Vice-President of Zambia, 
entitled Zambian Manpower, and from a recent report on a 





wages and income policy made to the Government of Zambia 
by the International Labor Organization. Reference was 
made also tothe 1966 Manpower Survey, the First National 
Development Plan 1966-70, and other statistical publica- 











tions of the Government of Zambia. 





Employment and unemployment 


Zambia attained independence October 
24, 1964. At that time the labor force 
(15 years of age and over) numbered 
about 1.5 million, or 42 percent of the 
total population of slightly over 3.5 
million. About 54 percent of.the labor 
force were males; the estimates on age 
distribution indicate that males out- 
numbered females in all age groups, es- 
pecially among the 20-24 year olds. Of 
the children under 15, who made up be- 
tween 45 and 50 percent of the total 
population in 1964, several hundred 
thousand were economically active, 
mostly in subsistence agriculture. 

In 1964, more than 1.2 million per- 
sons worked in the agricultural sector, 
the majority on small family farms, 
which are estimated to have numbered 
more than 400,000 in the midsixties. 
The remainder of the labor force, num- 
bering fewer than 300,000, was employed 
in the industrialized sector. This 
level of employment was the first re- 
versal of a trend of steadily decreas- 
ing employment which had lasted nearly 
10 years. The largest single concen- 
tration of employment was in mining, 
which has been the chief source of gov- 
ernment revenue. Unemployment was esti- 
mated to be about 80,000 in urban 
areas, although only slightly over 
11,000 persons were registered at em- 
ployment offices. 





*By Ann C. Suter, formerly of the 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 


The majority of both the labor force 
as a whole in 1964 and those employed 
in the industrialized sector consisted 
of Zambians 1/; non-Zambians made up 
about 12 percent of all wage and salary 
earners. Most jobs’ requiring post- 
primary school or special training were 
occupied by non-Zambians, among whom 
citizens of the United Kingdom and South 
Africa predominated. As a result of 
the educational system developed during 
the colonial period, few Zambians had 
advanced as far as Form II (about grade 
10 in the U.S. system). Until 1959, 
Zambians had been formally excluded 
from entering apprenticeships. Zambians 
had been accepted in other training 
courses only rarely, and few had gained 
experience in responsible administrative 
positions. Just before independence, 
for example, only about 700 Zambians 
were employed in the civil service, 
almost all in the lower divisions. 

Until the full results of the 1969 
census are published, the extent of 
labor force growth since the 1963 cen- 
sus can only be estimated. In the First 
National Development Plan (1966-70) it 
was assumed that the labor force would 
grow about 200,000 from 1964-70 toa 
total of 1.7 million. According to the 
Central Statistical Office, employment 
in the industrialized sector increased 
almost one-third, or nearly 86,000 per- 
sons, between 1964 and 1969. (See 
table 1.) Five branches of activity 
gained over 50 percent, led by trans- 
portation and communications (103.5 per- 
cent) and construction (93.2 percent). 
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Table 1. Employment of wage and salary workers in the industrialized sector, by branch of activity, 1964 and 1969 
[In thousands | 
Percent 
Branch of economic activity 1964 1969 change, 
1964-69 
All branches......ccccccecs occcecces cece 268.7 354.5 31.9 
Agriculture.....eeeeeees TerervTerrerre cocccce 35.2 39.4 11.9 
Mining and quarrying...ceeeeceseceeeeevesecs , 50.4 55.4 9.9 
Manufacturing......eeeeees eccccccces eocces eee 20.9 34.3 64.1 
Construction........ WTTTTTTITiTT Trt cece 31.1 60.1 93.2 
Electricity, gas, and water......ee.«- eccccces 2.2 3.8 72.7 
Commerce... cccccccccccceces ecccccccccccces eee 20.9 34.9 66.9 
Transportation and communicationsS......+..+- ee 11.4 23.2 103.5 
Services (excluding domestic) ......+eeeeeeees 60.8 68.4 12.5 
Domestic SErvice...seceeeeeeees Secccesesecese 35.4 1/ 35.0 1.1 
1/ Estimated. Source: Zambian Manpower, table l, 


Note: Excludes employers, self-em- 
ployed, and unpaid family workers, esti- 
mated to total about 4,000 persons in 
1964 and 4,500 persons in 1969. 


Government projects launched soon after 
independence provided the most vigorous 
stimuli for these increases; about two- 
thirds of all construction is under- 
taken for the Government, and transpor- 
tation, communications, and electricity 
are mainly public enterprises. Another 
factor affecting post-independence em- 
ployment, especially construction and 
transportation, was Zambia's political 
situation after Southern Rhodesia's 
Unilateral Declaration of Independence 
(UDI) in November 1965. The emotional 
and political pressures on the Zambian 
Government to shift its dependence on 
Rhodesian trade routes and sources of 
supply stimulated a number of projects: 
They hastened construction of the Great 
North Road, which links Lusaka with 
ports in Tanzania and the transport of 


goods to seaports; they led to _ the 
break-up of the jointly owned and 
operated (with Rhodesia) railway and 


the trinational (with Malawi and Rho- 
desia) Central African Airways, and the 
establishment of national lines; and 





p. 3, and Monthly Digest of Statistics, 
February 1970, table 4, p. 3. 





they set in motion the exploitation of 
Zambian coal deposits to replace de- 
pendence on Wankie mines in Rhodesia. 
The establishment of an independent 
government opened up to Africans ad- 


ministrative positions in the civil 
service and private employment. "Zam- 
bianization" in both sectors has been 
progressing rapidly. By 1968, an es- 


timated 19,100 Zambians or 76 percent of 
the total number of civil servants 
worked in the two highest divisions of 
the civil service. During the period 
1964-68, the proportion of Zambians em- 
ployed in mining rose from 84 to 89 
percent; in manufacturing and commerce 
(which include avery small number of 
public workers), employment of Zambians 
nearly doubled and their proportions 
rose from 86 to 92 percent in manu- 
facturing and from 69 to 80 percent in 
commerce. In the private sector, 
despite the overall increase in employ- 
ment levels, almost 92 percent were 
Zambians, compared with 88 percent in 
1964. However, '‘"'Zambianization" has 
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been slowest in this sector, especially 
in commerce, where family ties have 
tended to retain relatively large num- 
bers of non-Zambians, and in services 
which require professional employees. 
The largest numbers of non-Zambians were 
found in professional and _ technical 
positions, and among craftsmen and 
skilled manual workers. Stenographic 
and clerical workers ranked third, al- 
though "Zambianization" is increasing 
in that group. In the combined public 
and private sectors, the largest pro- 
portions of Zambians were found, in 
1968, in agriculture (98.4 percent) and 
construction (96 percent), both re- 
quiring large numbers of unskilled 
workers. 


Productivity 


Productivity had been rising steadily 
for at least 4years before independence. 
In the industrialized sector, output 
per man 2/ increased from an index of 
85 in 1960 to 100 in 1964 (the base 
year used for the indexes); in the 
mining sector, from88; inmanufacturing, 
from 68; and in construction, in 1961, 
from 84. 

The preindependence trend of rising 
productivity in the industrialized 
sector as a whole continued through 
1965 when the index reached 108. This 
trend was sharply reversed in all 
branches in 1966, the first year after 
the Rhodesian UDI. The resulting 
economic disruption was the primary 
cause of the drop: shortages of fuel 
and raw materials and interrupted trans- 
portation facilities handicapped the 
entire country's economic’ growth. 
Another contributing factor was the high 
turnover among administrators and mana- 
gers as Zambians moved into many jobs. 
Numerous industrial disputes also af- 
fected productivity. By 1967, alterna- 
tive transport routes and new sources 
of fuel and raw materials were be- 
ginning to counteract the effects of 
UDI, and many Zambians had settled into 
their new jobs. Productivity was re- 
covering inall divisions except mining, 
which continued to be plagued by labor 
unrest. Preliminary data for 1968 


suggest that manufacturing and construc- 
tion were improving slowly; mining had 
begun to improve but output was still 
well below 1965 levels. 


Wages and income 


Wages and incomes varied widely be- 
tween urban and rural areas in 1964. 
Average wages and salaries in Zambia, 
dominated by the high pay of the copper 
mines, had long exceeded average pay in 
countries such as Méalawi, Tanzania, 
Uganda, and Kenya. In 1964, the pay 
difference between Africans and non- 
Africans was marked: In Zambia, 32,000 
non-Africans, whose annual pay averaged 
K3,294, (US$4,611.60--1 Kwacha=US$1.40) 
received about 54 percent of all wage 
and salary disbursements; at the same 
time 237,000 Africans, averaging K382 
(US$534.80) ayear, shared the remaining 
46 percent. Wages paid to Africans had 
been rising rapidly, however, and at a 
faster rate than those of non-Africans. 
African wage gains averaged 8.9 percent 
a year between 1960 and 1964; the 
largest gains were in manufacturing, 
agriculture, transportation, and com- 
munications. Non-African gains, on the 
other hand, totaled 8 percent for the 
entire 4 years. 

The rapid rise in African wages, 
characteristic of the first half of the 
1960's, increased after independence. 
The hopes and ambitions which inspired 
the labor force at this time found a 
ready focus in the wage differentials 
between Africans and non-Africans--a 
condition carried over from the colonial 
period. Moreover, employment was ex- 
panding and competition forworkers, es- 
pecially those who had some education 
and training, intensified. Labor unions 
were beginning to exercise a power- 
ful influence, both economic and polit- 
ical. These converging factors doubled 
African wages in the industrialized 
sector between 1964 and 1968. (See 
table 2.) In some areas which were 
under particular pressure to attract 
workers (construction, commerce, trans- 
portation, and communications), wages 
of Africans more than doubled. The 
earliest wage increases came in copper 
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Table 2. Average annual wages of Africans and non-Africans by branch of economic activity, 1960, 1964, and 1968 
[In kwacha 1/ | 
Africans Non-Africans 
Percent Percent 
Branch of economic Annual wages chines Annual wages chanae 
activity 
1960-| 1964- 4 11968 1960- |1964- 
1960 | 1964 | 1968 6l, 68 1960 |196 9 6ls 68 
All branches...| 272 382 776 |40.4 |103.1 | 3,046 |3,294|4,961 8.1|50.6 
Agriculture.......+«- 120 176 356 146.6 |102.3 | 2,406 |2,800/3,893| 16.4/39.0 
Mining... ccccccccccces 570 | 732 | 1,248 |28.4] 70.5 |5,188/5,150|7,604| .-.7/47.6 
Manufacturing........ 236 406 644 172.0] 58.6 | 2,660 /2,960/4,962| 11.3/67.6 
Construction.....s.e0. 236 286 649 |16.9 |126.9 | 3,876 |3,100/5,729 |-20.0|84.8 
Electricity, water, 

SESecccccsceceseosed 210 320 629 |20.9] 96.5 | 3,480|4,240/6,014| 21.8/41.8 
Commerce. ..eeseesecees 232 388 880 135.3 |126.8 | 1,924)2,220/4,075| 15.4/83.5 
Transportation and 

communications..... 292 | 482 | 1,038 /45.9 /115.3 | 2,658/3,000/4,615| 12.8/53.8 
Services (excluding 

domestic) ....cerees 256 392 720 }28.1] 83.7 | 2,292|2,500| 2,888 9.1115.5 
Domestic service....4 162 196 266 }21.0| 35.7 -- -- -- -- -- 

1/ 1 kwacha=US$1.40. Source: Zambian Manpower, table 5, 

as p. 14. 


mining, where prolonged labor diffi- percent a year for African workers. 
culties resulted finally in the ap- The index rose about twice as much for 
pointment of a high-level Commission high-income groups, primarily non- 
of Inquiry; it proposed considerable Africans, or at about the same rate as 
increases in mining wages which became their incomes. Real wages for non- 
effective in October 1966. Soon after- Africans during this period were almost 
wards, a similar commission proposed stationary. Per capita consumption by 
wage adjustments for government em- Africans employed in the industrialized 
ployees; these adjustments were largely sector (including urban dwellers and 
accepted and became effective in early workers in modern agricultural enter- 
1967. The increases stimulated higher prises) and their families was about 
wage contracts between unions and em- K135 (US$189) in that year. Per capita 
ployers in other industrial sectors and consumption by small-scale farmers 
also provided the basis forWages Boards and their families was estimated at 
actions to raise minimum wages for large about K35 (US$49); this figure includes 


numbers of unorganized workers. the value of food, shelter, and other 
home products, receipts from cash 
Consumer prices sales, and an estimate of the value 


of services provides free by the Gov- 

Between 1960 and 1964, prices rose ernment. 
only moderately. The consumer price Despite some selective price control 
index for lower income groups, mostly measures, consumer prices rose markedly 
African, rose a little more than 4 per- between 1964 and 1968, partly because 
cent during the 4 years. As a result, of difficulties in importing raw mate- 
real wages increased an average of 7.8 rials and consumer goods after UDI and 
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partly because of new or higher taxes 
on items such as alcohol and _ tobacco 


imposed by the independent government. 
This rise offset much of the gain in 
wages after independence. Africans' 
real wages rose only 44percent compared 
with a 103-percent rise in money wages. 
(See chart.) Non-Africans' real wages 
rose 19 percent compared with 50 per- 
cent in money wages. 

Consumption inthe rural areas probably 
has increased very little since inde- 
pendence. By comparison with the urban 
worker, the farmer's level of income has 
declined. Such improvements as he has 
had have been in more free government 
services, but many of these--education, 








ties--although quite real in value, 
will not begin to pay off for some 
years. 


Unit labor cost 


Average labor cost per unit of output 
changed little in the 4 years before 
independence. Rising productivity helped 
to offset higher wages; wage and pro- 
ductivity increases were almost equal 
over the 4-year period so that overall 
unit labor cost in 1964 increased only 
2.5 percent over that in 1960. 

Per unit labor cost rose _ rapidly 
after Rhodesian UDI in 1965. Materials 
and transportation became more expensive 














roads, marketing, and credit facili- and harder to obtain; the unsettled 
Chart 3. Wages, prices, and real wages for African workers, 1960-68 
(1 kwacha = US$1.40) 
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800 " Price index 
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Source: Zambian Manpower, Figure 4, p. 15. 
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political situation made financing 
projects riskier and more costly; and 
productivity, although still improving, 
could no longer keep pace with wage in- 


creases. By the end of 1968, the index 
of unit labor cost (1964=100) stood at 
138.1. 


Plans for the future 


In 1969, after 5years of independence, 
persistently rising wages and low pro- 
ductivity were beginning to cast a 
shadow over Zambia's prospects for a 
continuation of the economic expansion 
which had characterized the first 3 
years of the Development Plan. While 
the upsurge in wages had brought’ sub- 
stantial benefits to the wage-earning 
labor force, it had also contributed to 
inflation which hadcreated considerable 
hardship to nonwage-earning elements in 
the population. Higher wages had widened 
the gap in living conditions between 
city and country, thereby increasing 
the already strong incentive to rural 
manpower to migrate to the cities, 
swelling the urban’ slums and adding to 
the thousands of unskilled workers al- 
ready glutting the urban labor market. 
Inflation had reduced Zambia's competi- 
tiveness in foreign trade. This situa- 
tion was especially distressing in the 
context of her application for member- 
ship in the East African Common Market, 
from which she had hoped to gain ad- 
vantage for her products. Rising wages 
had helped to thwart efforts to expand 
exports, thus reducing the amount of 
foreign exchange available to domestic 
producers for purchase of foreign goods 
required for manufacturing. Finally 
rising costs had tended to restrain the 
growth of employment. Beginning or ex- 


panding economic undertakings which 
might have looked attractive at one 
level of wages appeared more doubtful 


at a higher level, and the incentive to 
introduce labor-saving equipment had 
been increased. 

By 1969, the elaboration and adoption 
of an effective incomes policy had be- 
come one of Zambia's most urgent needs. 
In the fall of that year a_ report was 


submitted to the Government by the In- 
ternational Labor Organization which 
outlined such a policy together with 
suggestions for the machinery to imple- 
ment it. The most immediate objectives 
were to raise productivity and labor 
efficiency in urban employment and to 
narrow the gap between urban and rural 
living conditions. The suggested poli- 
cy contained the following seven ele- 
ments 3/ to achieve these ends: 


1. Until further notice, 
creases should be granted only where 
their cost is more than covered by in- 
creased productivity and efficiency; 

2. Methods of wage and salary payment 
should be revised to encourage per- 
sonal efficiency; payment by results, 
piece rate payment, and other forms of 
incentive payment schemes should be in- 
troduced wherever possible; 

3. More management training is needed; 
there should be accrash program of 
training for supervisors and foremen; 

4. The price control system should be 
extended to make it also an instrument 
to improve productivity. No increase 
in a controlled price should be approved 
simply because wages or salaries have 


wage in- 


risen; no increase in price should be 
approved unless it is demonstrated, 
after investigation, that increased 


costs cannot 
efficiency; 
5. There should be power 


be absorbed by increased 


to investi- 


gate the prices of goods and services 
outside the controlled lists, to see 
whether these prices can be reduced 


through more efficient production; 
6. A wages, prices, and productivity 


board should administer the above 5 
measures; the chairman. should be of 
ministerial or high judicial status. 


There should be a consultative council 
associated with the board composed of 
representatives of trade unions, em- 
ployers and farmers. There should also 
be a consumers' advisory council. The 
present methods of price enforcement 
and industrial conciliation should be 
revised to fit in with the new system; 

7. As the quickest way to effect an 
improvement in rural conditions, there 
should be an urgent campaign to improve 
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the road system, particularly for remote 
rural areas. A high-level transporta- 


tion improvement committee should be 
set up for this purpose. 

The Government took several steps 
during 1969 in response to the prob- 
lems of stagnating employment, infla- 
tion, and low productivity. These 
steps should help it implement’ the 
seven suggestions in a coordinated 
fashion. Basic to many of these steps 


was the Mulungushi Declaration of April 
1968, which included the demand that 
the leaders of a number of industrial, 
commercial, and transportation enter- 
prises invite the Government to assume 
a 5l-percent interest in their hold- 
ings so it would have majority con- 
trol on the boards of directors and a 
voice in management policies. (See 
Labor Developments Abroad, August 1968, 
pp. 1-2.) These enterprises were placed 
under the general management of the 
National Industrial Development Corpo- 
ration (INDECO). In August 1969 the 
President of Zambia announced the gov- 
ernment's intention to acquire 51 per- 
cent of the shares of the mines oper- 
ating companies as well. The most im- 
portant economic enterprises thus would 





be brought under effective Government 
direction. 
At the same time, the President an- 


nounced a temporary freeze of wages and 
prices while an incomes and prices 
policy was worked out and machinery was 
set up to apply it, together with a 
temporary ban on all strikes and _ lock- 
outs during the same interval. All 
INDECO stores were instructed to re- 
duce prices on certain basic commodi- 
ties, and itwas announced that workers' 
representatives would be on the manage- 
ment boards of all undertakings with 
state participation. 

Also during 1969, the President an- 
nounced the formation of a Consumer 
Prices Committee under the chairmanship 
of a member of the National Assembly. 
As envisaged by its chairman, its func- 
tion is to improve the distribution and 
supply of basic commodities, inquire 
into prices in local markets, and in- 
form poorer consumers how to spend their 
money wisely and otherwise help them- 


selves improve their standard of living. 

The solution to the manpower aspects 
of these problems was undertaken earlier 
in the plan period. Planners recognized 
that the mounting wage costs’ that had 
begun to weigh so heavily onthe economy 
in recent years resulted in part from 
the scarcity of skilled manpower avail- 
able within Zambia. They launched an 
extensive program to identify manpower 
needs and plan how to meet them. Esti- 
mates of requirements in various occu- 
pations during the decade 1971-80, when 
compared with numbers actually in those 
occupations in 1964, indicate that in- 
creased needs on the order of 300 and 
400 percent, are not at all unusual. 
(See table 3.) Supply estimates of 
university graduates suggest there will 
exist a shortfall of 5,730 persons in 
the numbers required during the decade, 
the worst shortages occurring among en- 
gineers, administrators, and managers. 
The supply of white-collar workers with 
post-secondary school diplomas (from 
specialized schools, not. university 
level) will be very close to the re- 
quired number. The largest and most 
critical shortages probably will per- 
sist for years after 1980; they will 
occur among nongovernment administra- 
tors and managers, professional nurses, 
architects, veterinarians, accountants, 
and technicians of many specialties. 
Most white-collar workers below the 
diploma level who will be needed in 
the coming decade will require a sec- 
ondary school education, and current 
estimates of secondary school output 
give considerable assurance that the 
supply will be adequate by 1980. Many 
such workers will need training be- 
yond secondary school, most of which 
will be carried out on the job or in 
short ormedium-length training programs 
operated by the Government and private 
companies. The estimated requirements 
for skilled manual workers during the 
next 10 years will average slightly 
more than 7,000 a year, of whom about 
1,700 are expected to require extensive 
training (2 years or more) and 3,600, 
briefer training. The remainder will 
adequately with on- 


be able to perform 
the-job training. 
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Table 3. Actual employment and projected manpower requirements in the modem economy by occupation, 
1964, 1970, and 1980 




















Geeusation 1964 1970 1980 
(actual) /|(projected) |(projected) 
ALL GOCUMACLONS cc cccccccccccccccccceses 272,500 420,000 600,000 
Professional and technical workers........... 17,530 34,000 58,000 
Ce ee picatouen 650 1,400 3,000 
BMBEMSOTS c cc cccccccccssccescess eseeeeeseosen 1,080 1,900 3,800 
Architects and persons with related skills. 130 300 500 
WMaCUeGl SCESNCESEH cs oc ccccccccecesese ecccces 450 880 1,770 
TTT ET TT TTT TT ETT TT TTT Tree Sesceee 8,460 15,500 23,900 
Medical personnel......... ee ee iaevek 3,155 4,430 9,130 
Lawyers and judges.......... ee cccccccccccce 160 440 640 
BOGMOMESTS, SUCOCESCICLONS ss cc cccccersccacex . 33 90 150 
pg ee ie gia i aba li as ve ain 1,550 5,200 9,040 
CENT occ cdsvvcvcsecee WeTTTTTIT TTT TTT oenes 1,860 3,810 6,070 
Administrators and managerS.......seeeceeeees 9,150 16,000 29,000 
Government....... sessones TTT TTT eaenes owen 1,060 1,500 2,800 
BOs ob ecccesecnsesas He Conesooseeeocosoes 8,090 14,500 26, 200 
Clerical and related workers........... errr 20,270 33,000 52,000 
Bookkeepers and casShierS......seccccccecees 1,750 3,700 6,000 
Secretaries, stenographers, and typists.... 2,320 4,300 7,000 
GENT os cccsececece rrTTT rT TTT Tr escceoces eee 16,200 25,000 39,000 
DREGS GOUURES ic cs cctvccvcocesveces er ere rer 8,250 14,000 25,000 
PTT TTT TURE T CTT TTC TTC OTe rT ee 165,300 253,000 342,000 
Foremen and supervisors.....ccccccccccccces 3,010 5,700 9,800 
BEDEBL PTOSCRNSOCS ccc cc ccceccvccccvcesccceces 55 110 230 
Painters ..ccccccece ETT CCTTTLIT TTT TTT TTT 1,500 3,500 6,000 
Printers and related workers.......... sees 125 230 470 
Blacksmiths, toolmakers, and machine too 
SWOTRCOTS cc ccccccces rere Rune Galea eae en 665 1,240 2,270 
Plumbers, welders, sheet and structural 
I Nd wk a od he ceee wees seswes 1,245 2,410 5,300 
Bricklayers, carpenters, and other 
GOMSCEMCCIOM WHTMOTR sc cc ccciscccccscces oe 7,610 17,000 28 ,000 
Electricians and related workers........... 1,785 3,570 6,480 
Material-handling equipment operators...... 1,150 2,570 4,750 
Truck drivers........ aseeeenes rrTiTr eccee 3,420 6,000 13,000 
Vehicle mechanics.......... Te TTTT eT oceseees 605 1,200 4,000 
Other skilled workerS....ccccccceces (one ae 10,005 20,470 36,030 
Other manual workers........ccceeees errr 134,125 189,000 225,670 
BOCVEGCR WHEMETS cc co ccccccceseceee eececes bueese 52,000 70,000 94,000 
DOMOSCECE. cccscccce Torre e re eecencece coos 35,400 32,000 62,000 
CEs kinenaades eTrrrrr rr. TrerrererTr ee 16,600 38,000 32,000 





Source: Zambian Manpower, table 10, pp. 25-26. 





The University of Zambia is the chief States, supplement this source. The 
source of high-level manpower; gradu- university, which granted its first 
ates from universities abroad, chiefly degrees in 1968, anticipates a maximum 
in the United Kingdom and the United enrollment of about 5,000 by 1980 and 
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an annual output of 1,100 by that year. 
Its admissions policies. and scholarship 
awards will favor students concentrating 
in teaching, science subjects (particu- 
larly engineering and medicine), and 
business administration. Government 
scholarships for study abroad will be 
limited largely to subjects not yet 
offered within Zambia; the country's 
projected manpower needs also will in- 
fluence the scholarships awarded. 

A variety of public and private in- 
stitutions are engaged in training Zam- 
bians for white-collar jobs. The major 


ones offering diploma-level training 
for both the government and private 
sectors are the Northern’ Technical 


College (known as Nortec, the major 
center for training technicians), and 
the Evelyn Hone College of Commerce and 
Arts (the principal center for commercial 
training). Nortec is undergoing expan- 
sion, so that by about 1973 it should 
have a total enrollment of 750-800 full- 
time students. Further expansion is 
limited by the physical location of the 
school; however, a comparable institute 
of technology, including a school of 
mines, is planned. The Evelyn Hone 
College provides training in 6 depart- 
ments: Business studies, communication, 


general and social studies, home eco- 
nomics, hotel and catering, and _ tech- 
nology. Most of the work of the last 


department is to be expanded and trans- 
ferred to Nortec's planned technology 
institute. Courses for medical and 
general laboratory technicians began in 
1969, and a course for pharmacists is 
to begin in 1970. United Nations as- 
sistance is being sought for the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Management 
Studies, and plans are underway for a 
school of art and design. In addition, 
numerous institutions provide training 
for public sectoremployees exclusively, 
such as the National Institute of Public 
Administration (capacity 200 students 
in 1969); theNatural Resources Develop- 


ment College (agricultural and related 
training, capacity 222 in 1969); and 
the Teacher Training Colleges. (There 
were nine schools’ for primary school- 
teachers, with an enrollment of 2,000 
in 1968; and one for secondary school- 


teachers, with an enrollment of 127 in 
1968.) Certain government ministries 
offer their own programs 4/; an esti- 


mated 4,000 persons benefited from them 
in 1968. Training in the private sector 
is confined mostly to the two major 
copper mining companies; some firms send 
employees abroad. 

The facilities for training skilled 
manual workers include apprenticeship 
training, chiefly at Nortec; the National 
Vocational Training Center, opened in 
1968 by the International Labor Organi- 
zation; three Trade Training Institutes; 
and specialized facilities operated by 
individual ministries, quasi-public 
bodies, or private groups or employers. 
All have been expanded or otherwise 
modified since independence to adapt 
them better to Zambia's needs, but their 
capacity is still inadequate. In 1968, 
the Commission for Technical Education 
and Vocational Training was established 
within the government to provide cen- 
tral direction of the nation's training 
program. The Commission has been slow 
getting underway, however, and has not 
yet had any major effect onthe training 
Situation. Another step the government 
is considering is the adoption of the 
proposed Industrial Training Act, which 
would require all employers to contribute 
to an industrial training fund. Legis- 
lation of this sort would help to pro- 
vide the financial base for a balanced 
training program of adequate size. It 
should discourage the widespread current 
practice of "poaching," that is, hiring 
away workers trained by another em- 
ployer; at the same time it should en- 


courage the full use of existing facili- 
ties and cooperation between public and 
private sectors. 





ZAMBIA BEFORE AND AFTER INDEPENDENCE 
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FOOTNOTES 
1/ The terms "Zambian and "African" 3/ See International Labor Office. 
as used are practically synonymous, Report to the Government of Zambia on 
although Africans from other countries Incomes, Wages and Prices in Zambia: 


live in Zambia. Likewise, "non-Zambian" 
and "non-African" are nearly synonymous 
in use, although some Zambian citizens 
are of European or Middle Eastern 
origin. 

2/ Productivity measurement is still 
somewhat crude; themost dependable data 
are for the industrialized sector as a 
whole and for mining. Data for manu- 
facturing arereasonably accurate; those 
for construction, rather dubious. 





Policy and Machinery, Geneva, 1969, pp. 
57-58. 

4/ The Ministry of Health provides a 
l-year course for community nurses; the 
Department of Community Development 
operates an Urban Training Center; the 
Department of Civil Aviation runs courses 
in rescue and fire service; the General 
Post Office provides training for tele- 
phone and telegraph operators. 
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Norway 


Workers Participate in Decisionmaking 





on the Job. Experimental labor programs 
in Norway are attracting considerable 
attention in Europe. Workers are par- 
ticipating in areas’ traditionally re- 
served to management. The Norwegian 
approach differs from more traditional 
systems where works councils and trade 
union representatives sit on management 
boards and indirectly influence de- 
cisionmaking. In Norway, workers par- 
ticipate directly on the job in de- 
cisions designed to improve working 
conditions, worker-management'-_—irela- 
tions, and productivity. 

The Norwegian Federation of Trade 
Unions (LO) and the Norwegian Employers' 
Federation (NAF), in cooperation with 
the Norwegian Government and researchers 
from Oslo's Work Research Institute and 
London's Tavistock Institute, have 
sponsored experiments in four major 
firms in the chemical and metal indus- 
tries. The Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation's (OECD) Manpower 
and Social Affairs Directorate recently 
sent a group to Norway to observe the 
experiments. The group was composed of 
two trade union and two employer or- 
ganization representatives from each of 
four countries: Austria, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Sweden. The OECD group found 
that "the Norwegian experiments repre- 
sent an important contribution on the 
way towards the realization of democracy 
at the workplace." This optimistic ob- 
servation prompted the Manpower and 
Social Affairs Directorate to plan more 
research about the effects of work or- 
ganizations on production. The OECD's 
Trade Union Advisory Committee and its 
Business and Industry Advisory Committee 
are continuing to cooperate in the ex- 
perimental program. The findings of 
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the observer group, which were reported 
in the OECD Observer, form the basis of 
the following report. 

To test the claim that the worker's 
morale and initiative will improve if 
he participates in decisions affecting 
him, semiautonomous work groups’ were 
created and included a department head 
and representatives of foremen, pro- 
duction workers, technical staff, and 
the personnel department. Freed from 
the necessity of consulting upper 
strata officials, the group decided 
departmental organization and function- 
ing. Members met frequently to discuss 
problems and progress of the program, 
and to reinforce the informal channels 
of communication. 

Although groups varied in composition 
and function, certain characteristics 
were common. Relieved of detailed 
supervision, foremen coordinated the 
work of groups in the same or another 
department. Production worker status 
was enhanced in several ways. The 
workers experienced greater’ self- 
determination and responsibility, and 
contacted other workers more frequently. 
Operators were trained to perform sev- 
eral jobs; sometimes they alternated 
assignments daily. Furthermore, because 
they were always kept informed about 
the status of the group's work, they 
could deal rapidly and effectively with 
bottlenecks. Repairmen were on call at 
all times; the delay in going through 
administrative channels to request serv- 
ice was avoided. Finally, wage setting 
methods were adjusted to improve pro- 
ductivity. 

Results of the experiment  substan- 
tiated the claims of its proponents: 
except for one minor experiment which 
was prepared inadequately, job satis- 
faction and identification with company 
goals increased in all groups. Pro- 
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ductivity increased as much as 20 per- 
cent and product quality also improved. 

The experiments reinforced the well- 
established practice of cooperation in 
Norwegian labor-management relations. 
Joint endeavors and exchange of infor- 
mation have characterized LO-NAF deal- 
ings for many years and the Cooperative 
Agreement included in every LO-NAF con- 
tract provides for a number of joint 
organs and committees. 1/ Among these 
are works councils, department councils, 
cooperation committees, time and motion 
study work groups, and an active shop 
steward system, all of which are de- 
signed to provide understanding and 
greater employer-employee contact. This 
tradition of cooperation probably 
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facilitated the introduction of the 
work groups into firms by labor and 
management. Both the NAF and the LO 
state that research with semiautonomous 
work groups is still inthe experimental 
Stage. The two groups agreed in 1969 
to introduce further experiments in 
eight other Norwegian firms.--OECD Ob- 
server, April 1970. 





1/ The Cooperative Agreement is part 
of the Basic Agreement between the LO 
and the NAF which was concluded in 1935. 
The Basic Agreement is revised from time 
to time (most recently in 1969), and 
forms the standard opening section of 
every LO-NAF collective contract. 
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Czechoslovakia 


Workers! Councils Abolished. The 
Government has abolished workers' coun- 





cils, according to an announcement on 
July 3, 1970. Such councils do not 
exist in the Soviet Union; in Czecho- 


slovakia they began to decline in im- 
portance after the Moscow directed mili- 
tary occupation in August 1968. 

Accompanying the announcement was an 
official statement that rightwing forces 
had been instrumental in passing the 
legislation which authorized the es- 
tablishment of workers' councils, and 
that the full realization of their es- 
tablishment "would have deprived the 
Communist Party of its leading role in 
the economic sphere, liquidated the 
state's influence on enterprises, and 
legalized the transformation of the 
ownership of the entire people into 
group ownership." 

Workers' councils, considered contro- 
‘-versial when they were introduced in 
selected enterprises in mid-1968, were 
created to review management policy and 
impose sanctions on inefficiency. A 


Czechoslovak team of experts had visited 
Yugoslavia tostudy its system of "works 
councils." After the occupation of 
Czechoslovakia, a few enterprises con- 
tinued to establish workers’ councils. 
In November 1969 several councils 
were dissolved, including one at the 
Pilsen Skoda machine-building works; 
this action foreshadowed the end of 
the experiment.--Prague Broadcasting, 
July 3, 1970. 





U.S.S.R. 


Manpower Statistics, First Half of 
1970. In its economic report for the 
first half of 1970, the Central Sta- 
tistical Office of the U.S.S.R. Council 
of Ministers announced that the average 
number of wage and salary earners had 
grown to 89 million, an increase of 3 
percent over the corresponding period 
in 1969. Monthly cash earnings of all 
wage and salary earners averaged 120 
rubles (US$133), or 5 percent more than 


a year ago. (For a more complete re- 
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port on annual data for 1969, see Labor 





Developments Abroad, April 1970, pp. 
9-10.) 

The population as of July 1, 1970, 
was reported at 242.8 million. During 


the first half of 1970, 79 million per- 
sons were in school or taking courses 
at their places of work. Of these, 49 
million were enrolled inpublic schools, 
including higher educational institu- 
tions; by the end of the period 4.6 
million had graduated from the eighth 
grade and 2.6 million from secondary 
schools. There were 1,680,000 gradu- 
ates from higher and secondary special- 
alg Na, ST "3 
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ized educational establishments: Of 
these, institutions of higher learning 
graduated 635,000 engineers, physicians, 
teachers, agronomists, economists, and 
other specialists; and secondary spe- 
cialized schools graduated 1,045,000 
technicians, typists, and others. 

The report stated that 119.2 million 
workers--almost all able-bodied persons 
of working age in the country--had 
worked onthe national communist jubilee 
subbotnik (payless Saturday) in cele- 
bration of the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Lenin.--Pravda, July 22, 
1970. 
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Israel 
Exchange for Academics Assists Immi- 
grant University Graduates. In _ the 





early years of the Israeli state, the 
shortage of labor required that immi- 
grants be placed where needed, regard- 
less of occupational preferences. In- 
dividual immigrants were generally 
passive and willing to work in any job. 
This entailed a change of occupation 
for about 60 percent. 

In 1970, the country 
acute labor shortage, but, more often, 
present-day immigrants insist on work- 
ing in their established occupations. 
Particularly difficult to absorb are 
the graduates of universities. The 
Ministry of Labor's Exchange for Aca- 
demics assists both resident and immi- 
grant university graduates in finding 


still has an 


employment, but an increasing propor- 
tion of those aided are immigrants. 
The Jewish Agency refers employment in- 
quiries by potential immigrants daily 
to the Exchange and, occasionally, a 
prospective immigrant contacts potential 
employers while he is still abroad. 
However, in spite of assistance and a 
favorable employment market, some 
middle-aged and older immigrants whose 
professions are not in great demand 
still cannot find work. Nevertheless, 
a constant shortage of manpower in 
certain professions, particularly en- 
gineering, assures the immigrants in 
these occupations of potentially good 
employment prospects despite any initial 
placement difficulty.--Adapted from an 
article by Shlomo Amir, "The Immigra- 
tion of University Graduates," Monthly 
Review of the Ministry of Labor, No. 12, 
Jerusalem, December 1969. 
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New Zealand 


"Early Warning" on Price Increases to 
be Issued. After discussions with 





manufacturers, the Minister of Indus- 
tries andCommerce last spring announced 
a list of goods which will be subject 
to “early warning" when price increases 
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are planned. The list, which included 
canned fruit, biscuits, breakfast foods, 
canned vegetables and soups, beer, some 
soap powders, confectionery, and sodas, 
will have other items added after dis- 
cussions have been held with the manu- 
facturers. 

The Minister, the Hon. N. L. Shelton, 
explained that manufacturers of the 
products selected are to give the de- 
partment 15 working days' notice of in- 
tended price increases, including 
particulars of the added costs which 
have made the price increase necessary. 
During this period, the department may 
ask for additional information from the 
manufacturers, upon receipt of which 
the department would have 20 additional 
days to deal with the notification. 
If, after analyzing the data, the de- 


\. 





partment should remain unconvinced of 
the need for the full amount of the 
price increase, the manufacturer would 
be asked to modify his original price 
proposals. 

Initially, the Minister declared, the 
early warning system will apply only 
to manufacturers' selling prices. How- 
ever, the general level of prices charged 
and margins taken by distributors will 
be watched and suitable action taken 
when competition appears not to be an 
adequate restraining influence. 

The early warning system will be tried 
for 12 months, after which it will be 
subject to review.--Evening Post (Well- 
ington), April 30, 1970; and New Zea- 
land News Review, Reserve Bank of New 
Zealand, Wellington, Vol. 21, No. 9, 
May 8, 1970. 
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Brazil 


Labor Unions Offer New Services to 
Retain Members. The Government's con- 
trol of wage rates has deprived labor 
unions of the power to negotiate and 
caused general disillusionment’ with 
unions, according to Brazilian labor 
leaders quoted inthe May 3, 1970, issue 
of the newspaper, Jornal do Brasil. 
The plight of the unions is attributed 
by the newspaper article chiefly to low 
wages and an inflexible government wage 
policy. Average monthly wages in the 
southeast region (the most developed 
one in the country) in 1968 varied from 
130 to 150 new cruzeiros (approximately 
US$39-US$45) according to an official 
publication. As an indication of the 
uselessness of trying to negotiate for 
higher wages, the newspaper cited an 
experience of the metalworkers of 
Guanabara in 1969. The Workers' Federa- 
tion reached agreement with nine em- 
ployer organizations on a wage increase 
2 percent above the index determined by 











the government, but the Regional Labor 
Court denied the increase even though 
the employers had agreed to it. 

Other obstacles to vigorous union 
activity cited by union leaders and 
mentioned in the article are lack of 
confidence in union activities on the 
part of government security officers, 
Stagnation resulting from the lack of 
renewal of union officers at the top 
leadership level, and practical and 
psychological effects of the trade union 
tax (or contribution) of 1 day's wages 
per year which is collected from all 
Brazilian workers, unionized or not, 
and distributed by the government to 
the various union organizations. Many 
workers feel it unnecessary to pay union 
dues in addition to this legally re- 
quired contribution, especially since 
their wages are low. 

In order to keep their members under 
these circumstances, several major 
unions have greatly increased their 
special services, such as medical and 
dental facilities, legal aid, educa- 
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tion courses, 
ing classes. 


vacation clubs, and sew- 
A union leader is quoted 


as saying, "Now the union is a mere 
service center, nothing more." The 
Bankworkers' Union provides a wide 
variety of services, ranging from 


Christmas parties formembers' children, 
to regular checks with the Ministry 
of Labor to see that banks comply with 
the Labor Code. The Guanabara Metal- 
workers' Union has’ remodeled its legal 
and medical departments, and now main- 
tains two doctors, four dentists, and a 
pharmacist, and has its own laboratory 
for clinical tests. It offers courses 
in technical and mechanical drawing, 
design interpretation, radio, electrical 
coiling, and welding. The high school 
run by the union holds afternoon and 
night classes. The Commercial Workers' 
Union retains 20 doctors ina wvwell- 
equipped clinic and offers’ services 
similar to those which are offered to 
the Social Security Institute. It 
gives complete legal assistance and 
maintains a high school which handles 
almost 1,000 students in two shifts. 
The union also maintains a vacation 
club, a savings and loan cooperative, 
and an unemployment fund. 

Some successes in holding or attract- 
ing members by these devices are men- 
tioned in the newspaper article. The 
Guanabara Metalworkers' Union attracted 
5,000 new members in 1969 and, by the 
end of the year, it had 42,000 members 
out of a labor force of 200,000 metal- 


workers. The Commercial Workers' Union 
of Guanabara, according to its Presi- 
dent, increased its membership from 


2,000 in 1967 to 40,000 in 1969. The 
medical, legal, educational, and recrea- 
tional services provided by the union 
evidently were a strong attraction, 
although the majority of the 230,000 
commercial workers still remained out- 
side the union. Few statistics are 
available on national union membership. 
The newspaper article concludes that in 
general the new members acquired by 
unions have not been numerous enough to 
compensate for the loss of old members. 


Other sources have estimated that there 
has been a net increase in membership 
since 1966. In any case, it seems clear 
that many union leaders have come to 
see their function primarily as one of 
rendering social services to their 
membership, and have conformed to the 
government policy, as expressed by the 
Minister of Labor on January 16, that 
“unionism should be transformed into an 
authentic civic movement for the social 
advancement of workers designed to 
assist the government in the task of 
national reconstruction."--U.S. Embassy, 
Rio de Janeiro. 











Jamaica 
Employers' Federation Voices Labor 
Concerns. An annual report’ recently 


published by the Jamaica Employers' 
Federation, a leading  businessmen's 
organization in Kingston, reflects con- 
cern over allegations of discrimination 
in employment based on political or 
trade union affiliation. Also treated 
in the report were the apparently steady 
deterioration in vocational education 
and the continuing difficulties in 
securing adequately trained personnel 
on all employment levels. 

The Federation stated that the exodus 
of skilled workers’ to other countries 
continued unabated and that labor turn- 
over in some businesses was reported to 
be as high as 40 percent. Wage increases 
granted during the last year were alleged 
to be considerably more than those given 
in previous years, some exceeding 20 
percent over a 2-year period. 

A subject of major concern mentioned 
in the report was wildcat’ strikes in 
industries involving sanitation, water, 
and fire services. The chairman of the 
Federation noted at the organization's 
annual dinner’ that under the Essential 
Services Law employers in essential in- 
dustries are prohibited from staging 


lockouts and called upon workers to ob- 
serve the law.--U.S. Embassy, Kingston. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD 
(Excluding Quarters) 


The following table presents recent 
revisions to the U.S. Department of 
State indexes of living costs abroad. 
The indexes are calculated in order to 
establish cost-of-living allowances for 
U.S. Government employees assigned to 
foreign posts where living costs, based 
on an American "pattern of living," are 
significantly higher than living costs 
in Washington, D.C. Many _ business 
firms use the local index to establish 
cost-of-living allowances for their 
employees stationed abroad. An _ ex- 


Indexes of living costs abroad (excluding quarters) 


[Washington, D.C.=100| 


planation of methods followed in con- 
structing the indexes and the limitations 
to the indexes was published in the 
October 1969 issue of Labor Developments 
Abroad, along with the complete list of 





indexes. Revisions are published 
monthly. All questions regarding the 
indexes of living costs abroad should 


be directed to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Division of Foreign Labor Sta- 
tistics and Trade. Explanation of 
changes in indexes from one time period 
to another is not available. 



































Exchange rate Local a, a oe 
seins unit | Number] Rela- | yigex | Rela- | tngex | “*° 
per US$1/ tive tive 
Central African 

Republic: Bangui......| CFA fr.| 277 136 156 112 130 |Mar 70 
Denmark: Copenhagen..... Kroner | 7.53 108 119 92 103. |May 70 
Honduras: Tegucigalpa...| Lempira) 2.0 94 110 83 100 |Apr 70 
Netherlands Antilles: 

CUPECEO..cccccccccccces Florin | 1.86 96 108 95 107. |Apr 70 
New Zealand: Wellington.| NZ $ 0.8850 79 79 76 76 |May 70 
Pakistan: Rawalpindi....|Rupee [4.8 98 116 77 95 |Jan 70 
Panama: Panama City..... Bulboa | 1.0 85 103 75 92 |Apr 70 
Sweden: Stockholm....... Krona 5.17 121 127 103 108 |May 70 
Yugoslavia: Belgrade....| Dinar 12.5 75 88 71 84 |Jun 70 

Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


The following 
revisions to 


table presents 
the 
State living quarters allowances. 


U.S. 


allowance is designed a 


for the annual 


cost of rent, 
tricity, gas, fuel, 


and 


recent 
Department of 
This 
s reimbursement 
of elec- 
water charges, 


and of any taxes required by local law 


or custom to be paid‘by the tenant. 
of the method followed in 
allowance 
the limitations 


explanation 
establishing 
and 


the 


to 


An 


schedules 


the allowance 


Living quarters allowances, August 1970 


schedules was published in the May 1970 
issue of Labor Developments Abroad, 
along with the complete list of allow- 
ances. Revisions are published monthly. 
All questions regarding living quarters 
allowances should be directed to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of 
Foreign Labor Statistics and Trade. 
Explanation of changes in allowance 
rates from one time period to another 
is not available. 








Annual allowance b 


y family status and salary range 



































Two-person family Single person 
Country and ci 
y and city Under | $8»000 | $11,000}$20,000} |... | $8,000 | $11,000] $20,000 
$8,000 to to to $8,000 to to to 

10,999 19,999} 35,999 10,999 19,999) 35,999 

Brazil: Rio de 
Janeiro........ $3,100 | $4,000 |$5,100 |$5,600 | $2,200 | $3,100 | $3,600 | $3,700 
France: Paris...| 2,400 3,400 4,200 5,000 2,300 2,400 2,800 3,900 
Jamaica: Kingston| 2,100 2,400 2,900 3,300 1,900 2,100 2,200 2,400 
Jordan: Amman...} 2,100 3,000 3,500 3,700 1,600 2,400 2,500 3,500 
Spain: Madrid...} 1,700 1,900 2,700 3,500 1,600 1,700 2,000 2,700 

United Kingdom: 
LONGOR c cccccccs 1,800 2,300 2,900 3,900 1,800 1,900 2,500 2,700 





Source: 


U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 














The editors of Labor Developments Abroad _re- 
gret that, owing to circumstances beyond their 
control, recent issues have been running behind 


schedule. Every effort is being made to remedy 
this situation. 
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FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the regional offices of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: 1603-A Federal Building, Government Center, Boston, Mass. 02203; 
341 Ninth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10001; 406 Penn Square Building, 1317 Filbert Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19107; 1371 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 30309; 219 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 60604; 411 N. Akard Street, Dallas, Tex. 75201; 911 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 64106; 
and 450 Gélden Gate Avenue, Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 

LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 


BLS Report No.: Price BLS Report No.: Price 
357 Afghanistan (1969)............ $0.35 BT SAO PO felis cos cing kb vo BORN o. $0.65 
344 Argentina (1968)...........0.> -65 BER. {ACOA SOND <6) Asa 0 0 08n teetanees 45 
Sem > AmStwalia  CLOGT2 Veisic s csscc ews 45 DRA ROR CAP OeT Sk os 6 beans VE kes Onew sh -50 
Sat: Ser Ee COR Cis a kas cee one -40 290 TOOR A SOOO? cit 4 a0 th 5k ve FO e pas 40 

306: Lebanon  CP9GG6) 6 os ide veh bee bet ds - 50 

SER. Ray ka CTO inc hao 2 eae cos 30 SOF. Dah are EA SOO in 06 a bs 0 ne 0 ae ae -30 
337 Botswana (1968)..........66.-. -40 274 Malaysia and Singapore (1965).... .55 
te POMET? CISOT SD osc ace hs sbpe cee’ -45 200: Mamie. CISGS? i606 Cis 5.0 008s ehh ew 45 
SON WEA COO 66 vices codec cetass -40 Re | PRIECCO  CIGOG iis be gs ech heehee -45 
ROL”  GORAGM AISOD) bic vc besa tdece. <a 258 New Guinea (1964).........2..065., .50 
339 Chile (1968)........ Odi’ eu OS -70 321 New Zealand (1967)........-65-4<. -60 
217 Colombia (1962) ........ss-6-8- .35 265 Nicaragua (1964)..........eeeeues .50 
220 Costa Rica (1962)............. .30 WAP PREC Can CASS) ons cc esac abba hues -45 
343 Dominican Republic (1968)..... -50 Bae Pema LISTED 4s «0 bc Kane's se veneees .65 
242 ‘Ecuador (1963)...........- bake «35 338 “Pere €1968).... eeeiviccssscdssvas .75 
280 El Salvador (1964).+4......... -30 253 Philippines (€1963)...........005- -50 
298. Ethiopia (1966) ........cce008- -40 269 Saudi Arabia (1964).............. .35 
325 Greece (1968).........c080e05- -70 BOP:  SpOle 4EPORS ei ys ob os bceaK eee aes» . 50 
223. Guatemala (1962)..........005- +25 285 Sweden (1964)............. ag -40 
324 Guyana (1967).......... smack -35 268 Taiwan (1964)...........6:. AS Seg -45 
ZO Haths ESO, vitae’ cde ow caeks -40 267 Thailand ©1964).........ccceeeees -40 
*189 Honduras (1961).........-..46. -30 *319 Trinidad and Tobago (1967)....... -40 
S7% Toe@ldmd: C197 Os. os e's c apes ss -50 294 Tunisia (1965)..... Py Oe eee -40 
ae White £8966) is aces cas Feaurs -50 SOU. FARE GO Bac ons 6 PUK A Fay cab ev -45 
336 Indonesia (1968)........ eeeeks -50 275 United Arab Republic (1964)...... .50 
SES SE 6 RE bo SERVE s UR ee eee .40 270 WS .SiR. (1966) 0062 oi os he ae .50 
ZBL: Free: CUSGA occas as khesa cw a a .30 *212 Venezuela (1961)........ RO .30 
SiS) Geppet COCR ees eh eens ta ey -60 327. Viet-Nam, South (1968)......+..... -50 
320 Jamaica (1967).......... eeeaus 40 250 Yugoslavia (1963)...... Ay oy ee -40 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents 
*LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. (1967) BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25 
*LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents 
*ON-THE-JOB TRAINING AND WAGE-HOUR STANDARDS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. (1968) 

BLS Bulletin 1610. 60 cents 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the Division 
of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 


PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. (1962) BLS Report 210 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. (1966) BLS Report 311 
LABOR IN THE U.S.S.R. (1969) BLS Report 358 
*LABOR IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES. (1968) BLS Report 345 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON LABOR IN JAPAN. (1968) BLS Report 351 
TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO WORK IN SELECTED COUNTRIES. (1969) 


*Out of Print. 
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